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entanglements into which those have been led who sought to unravel the historical 
threads interwoven in modern European life, he attributes their failure to the in- 
adequacy of the criteria by which they have attempted to classify the races which 
at one time or another have appeared on European soil, and proposes another 
which, though not peculiar to himself, has been by him most thoroughly demon- 
strated and most widely applied. This criterion is, in a word, the form of the skull. 
Human skulls, he declares, are distinguished by many typical forms, with many 
subforms which are variations of the type. These typical forms have undergone no 
variations from the time represented by the earliest human remains. 

There is nothing new in this, of course, to those who are familiar with Profes- 
sor Sergi's contributions to Anthropological science. It is set forth at length in his 
monumental work on Africa, and elsewhere. But in applying it to the classification 
of early European races he overturns accepted theories in a way which renders the 
expression, ' ' making the dry bones rattle, " almost realistic. He separates the races 
finds for instance that a primitive Mediterranean stock practised inhumation, while 
the Aryans cremated their dead, and with this clue establishes a priority in time 
and Italian occupancy of the Mediterranean stock. This stock, the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Italy, belonged to the Eurafrican species which occupied the whole basin 
of the Mediterranean. He is able to point out to his own satisfaction the particular 
races indigenous to Europe, as the Neanderthal, for instance, which, he says, is 
probably of European origin, and to remove the Aryans from the position usually 
accorded them as the founders of European civilisation. It is the Mediterranean 
stock, he concludes, which now for the third time dominates Europe. 

The reader will find in the second and third chapters an extended and interest- 
ing discussion of the Terramare and ancient pile-dwellings which have provoked so 
much discussion. Professor Sergi brings to the discussion of these remains of 
primitive civilisation, as well as to his main thesis, a wealth of learning and ob- 
servation which assures respect for his opinions, whether they are accepted or not. 
A number of illustrations in his book assist the reader in grasping his arguments. 

I. W. H. 

Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America. Classical Series. II. 
Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1883. Part I. By Joseph 
Thacher Clarke. With an Appendix. Printed at the Cost of the Boston 
Society of Architects. New York : Published by The Macmillan Company, 
66 Fifth Avenue. 1898. Pages xvi, 376. 
This volume contains a valuable addition to the Preliminary Report issued in 
1882 of the Investigations made at Assos, in the years 1882 and 1883, which re- 
sulted in discoveries which, in the words of Mr. C. E. Norton, President of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, who has supplied an Introductory Note to the 
work, make possible ' ' a complete recovery of the plan and elevation of civic struc- 
tures quite unique in design and plan." A letter to Mr. Norton from Mr. Edward 
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C. Cabot, President of the Boston Society of Architects, which contributed towards 
the expenses of the expedition inaugurated by the Archaeological Institute, is still 
more emphatic in its expression of the value of the results attained. Mr. Cabot 
writes : ' ' This new exposition of the Greek spirit has proved far more complete 
"than the most sanguine friends of the enterprise had anticipated. It has shown 
" us the Greek architect experimenting with forms, and profuse in invention, yet 
"always with self-denial and a just reserve of force ; it has given us, perhaps, the 
' ' best lesson yet derived from Greek antiquity in the grouping of buildings ; it has 
"thrown new light upon the divine virtue of simplicity in art, it has given us sub- 
stantially the only examples of the practice of the Greeks in domestic and civic 
1 ' works, and, in short, it seems to have brought nearer to our sympathies and com- 
" prehension that spirit which the conditions of modern architecture require as a 
"corrective and purifying force." 

It is impossible to enter here into any detailed account of the Investigations, 
full particulars of which are given in the three earlier chapters of the Report. 
These contain in addition disquisitions by Mr. Clarke on various questions arising 
out of the discoveries made, particularly on the significance of the Temple sculp- 
tures, the most important of which represent the adventures of Herakles among 
the Centaurs. The eastern and western facades were ornamented with heraldic 
sphinxes, the derivation and significance of which are treated of at considerable 
length. The relation of the sphinx to the griffin and leopard figures receives full 
consideration and is ably dealt with, as is the subject of one of the Temple reliefs 
supposed to represent the struggle of Herakles with the monster Nereus. Mr. 
Clarke gives various reasons, however, for believing that the combat is that which 
is said to have taken place near the coast of the Troad between Herakles and the 
sea monster who threatened the life of Hesione, owing to the wrath of Poseidon 
against Laomedon, king of Troy. This legend is one of the oldest of the Trojan 
Cyclus, and connected, says the author, with the primitive history of the country, 
and is repeatedly referred to by the singer of the Homeric epics as if familiar to all 
his hearers. We must refer our readers who are interested in mythic lore to the 
pages of Mr. Clarke's Report for further information on the subject. Its last chap- 
ter is occupied by an investigation into the age of the Temple of Assos, and the 
conclusion reached is that it was erected during the period which had seen the 
termination of the Persian wars, towards the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ, when the Greeks of the Asiatic coast were in the first enjoyment of their 
relief from Oriental oppression, and thus, notwithstanding the archaic character of 
its sculptures, of nearly the same date as the Parthenon. The explanation of this 
fact will be found in the Report, which contains numerous plates with figures in 
the text and is highly interesting reading, and an Appendix treating of the relations 
of modern to an ancient life and various other topics. The two Archaeological So- 
cieties concerned in its production are to be highly commended for giving so valu- 
able a document to the reading public and to the service of art. C. S. Wake. 



